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Our “American Dilemma 


—Acme 


John D. Bulkeley, torpedo 
and Pyt. Joe Louis, hat in 


“IL Zea 


Lieut. 
boat hero, 
hand, meet in celebration of 
an American Day.” 

“We are tempted to take pride in 
the partial achievements of our half- 
hearted democracy. . . 


A basic predicament of the 
United States is the inability 
to date of the dominant white 
majority to overcome _ their 
prejudices and discriminatory 
customs with regard to our col- 
ored peoples. By and large, our 
white attitudes and practices 
tend to deny that the Negro (or 
the Oriental, Mexican, and 
Indian) 1s fully man, His hu- 
man nature has been denied 
and frustrated by white refusal 
to grant him the necessary 
conditions for human dignity 
and self-fulfillment. 

Science has undermined the 
myth of “white superiority’; 


9% 


Intercultural relations in the 
United States present a mixed 
picture of democratic gains and 
distressing compromises, with 
both promising and ominous 
possibilities for the future. We 
are tempted to take pride in 
the partial achievements of our 
half-hearted democracy, while 
we tend to ignore the contra- 
dictions and failures, none of 
which is more acute than the 
insecurity and social isolation of 
our minority peoples. Professor 
Hortense Powdermaker of 
Queens College, a highly com- 
petent anthropologist, helps our 
readers to understand this. 


—Acme 
Police battle with a Negro in Detro't 


after the proposed installation of 
Negro families in a housing project 
occupied by whites precipitated a 
riot. 

. while we tend to ignore the con- 
wadictions and failures.” 


democratic theory disavows ‘‘second-class citizenship”; and 
Christian doctrine affirms the unity of mankind through crea- 
tion, sin, and the redemptive mission of Christ. But the con- 
tradiction between theory and practice continues to frustrate 
and to embarrass our national life. And this persists in spite 
of the fact that we are waging a war “in defense of democ- 
racy,” and in neglect of the fact that the colored peoples of 
the world, who constitute the great majority of our global pop- 
ulation, are making significant advances in industrial and 
military power. 


Our “American dilemma,” as Gunnar Myrdal calls it, pre- 
vails within the churches almost as it does in the general pub- 
lic. The social structure of the churches reflects the general 
lines of cleavage which exist in our society. 


Jewish, Negro, and other groups look with uneasy eyes 
upon their neighbors, and regard the churches cynically. The 
response of the large majority of white church members is 
ambiguous and confused. 


Yet there are signs of a sensitive Christian conscience which 
is both self-critical and concerned for the community. The 
other articles in this issue of SOCIAL ACTION are a witness 
to this effect. 


American duties lie at the point where our religious and 
democratic resources can be used to provide the goals, disci- 


pline, and motivation without which our indispensable ally, 
science, is powerless to act. 


—VERNON H. HoLLoway* 


*Vernon H. Holloway is the international and intercultural relations secretary 
of the Council for Social Action. After graduation from Yale Divinity “School 
he was a member of the faculty of his alma mater, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
and subsequently served three pastorates in Congregational churches in Con- 
necticut. One of the coveted awards given annually by the magazine Religion in 


nae to Mr. Holloway recently for an essay on Christian faith and race 
relations. 


AN ANTHROPOLOGIST LOOKS 
AT THE RACE QUESTION 


by HORTENSE POWDERMAKER* 


Race problems are today in the foreground of our social 
consciousness. Educators, ministers, social workers, scientists, 
writers, trade unionists, indeed all persons with any concern 
for the welfare of man, are becoming aware that race is be- 
ing used as a symbol for group discrimination and exploita- 
tion. The war, with the Nazi emphasis on racism, the restless- 
ness and bitterness of minority peoples, the race riots in in- 
dustrial centers, the speeches and writings of many prominent 
people such as Eleanor Roosevelt and the late Wendell Will- 
kie, best selling novels which stress the race problem, and 
many other social forces have all contributed to this awareness. 


Scientific Knowledge About Race 

What has the anthropologist to offer for the understanding 
of the race problem and in suggestions for coping with it? 
Until quite recently the role of the anthropologist has been 
confined to detailed and careful work on the meaning of race. 
Many studies have been made and there is now a well docu- 
mented body of scientific knowledge on what race is, and 
what it is not. The following are some of the most significant 
results of this work: 

1. All men belong to the same species, that 1s, the human 
species. 

2. Race is a biological term and can be applied only to very 
large groups of people with similar anatomical .characteristics, 
which make it possible to assume a very remote common 
genetic ancestry. 

3. The ancestry of all peoples is mixed and there are no 
pure races. The history of mankind is the history of man con- 


SeerTotehse Powdermaker is assistant professor of anthropology at Queens 
College, New York, and the author of After Freedom. Her most recent 
book is Probing Our Prejudices, Harpers, 1944. 
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of the future, afraid of unemployment and lowered wages. 
And because he is fearful, he does not want to let any group, 
any new group, of workers come to his job—new workers who 
will compete with him in some future time of unemployment. 
For convenient rationalizations, he utilizes many of the folk 
ways of thinking. “The Negro is inferior,’ “He isn’t clean,” 
“He cannot be relied on’—such “explanations” make the 
white worker feel that he is acting according to reason and 
facts. But deep down he is acting out of fear, the fear of los- 
ing his job at some future time. Thus, the prejudice which 
comes out in economic discrimination has the function of 
making him feel more economically secure. 


Why Jim Crow? 


We can analyze in the same manner the Jim Crow problems. 
In the South we have legal segregation which practically as- 
sumes the role of a fetish. In the North there is a smaller 
degree of segregation, without legal sanction and without so 
much of the primitive fetish quality; yet even here we find 
Jim Crow in housing, in churches, in summer resorts, and in 
much of social life. What function does all this fulfill for the 
dominant whites? Why should white people in the North feel 
that they will be ruined if a Negro family of their own eco- 
nomic status moves into their neighborhood? Why should 
Christians feel so strongly that they must keep Jews—people 
with the same economic, social and educational background 
as themselves—from their summer resorts? Again the answet 
is not simple and the members of the dominant group will 
present long arguments about how real estate values will fall, 
how the neighborhood or resort will deteriorate, etc. Nor can 
they be made to realize that if real estate values do fall (and 
frequently they do not), it is because of their attitude towards 
the minority group. 

_ What are some of the deeper reasons underlying Jim Crow- 
ism? Obviously, it is an attempt to keep a group of people in 
an inferior social status because of their race or religion. But 
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why should one group be so bent on keeping another on a 
lower level? Without belittling the economic argument that 
this type of relationship may “‘pay,” we think that this is not 
the only reason. The relationship exists even where it does 
not pay in dollars and cents. A basic motivation underlying 
this kind of behavior is that it makes people feel more secure 
emotionally to have some one to look down upon. Modern 
man seems very often to lack a sense of his own worth and 
of his own dignity, and his way of getting it takes the devious 
course of feeling superior to other people. He has no sense 
of inner strength and therefore must attain it by dominating 
and looking down on other people. Racism, whether it be the 
doctrine of our enemy, the Nazi, or of our fellow citizens, ful- 
fills this function. With one stroke, it gives the man holding it 
a sense of importance, a sense of his own worth by feeling 
superior to thousands of other human beings. And it is so 
easy. He has to accomplish nothing to be superior except, of 
course, to maintain the status quo. Merely by the color of his 
skin, or through the religion of his ancestors, he satisfies his 
doubts about his own abilities and his own status. Here, preju- 
dice plays no small function. 


Release in Race Riots 


We can examine another and more dramatic expression of 
prejudice in race riots, which are not confined to any one 
section of the country. They have occurred in peace time and 
they are occurring during the war. What is the function of a 
race riot with its death and destructiveness? Why do other- 
wise good and kindly men set out to kill and destroy, in con- 
tradiction to all the legal and religious sanctions of our age? 
A race riot is one of the ways our society offers for channel- 
ing accumulated frustrations and hostilities. Some of these 
may be connected with the race involved; others have no con- 
nection. But the frustrations have been accumulating and 
growing in intensity, and society says, “Here is your scape- 
goat.” 
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We might go on examining each form prejudice takes. But 
perhaps we have already indicated something of its function. 
The needs that prejudice serves cannot be regarded as illegiti- 
mate. Economic security, a feeling of the individual’s own 
value and worth, and the channeling of frustrations are legiti- 
mate needs. But prejudice is a neurotic answer to these needs, 
and solves no problems. Can these needs be met in some other 
way which will both reduce them and meet the problem more 
constructively ? 


Steps Toward Economic Security 


Obviously the need for economic security is universal and 
has no inevitable relationship with race problems. It has how- 
ever become tied to them, because insecure men will use 
racism as a means of keeping their jobs. However, keeping a 
group of people out of jobs does absolutely nothing to touch 
the real cause of the economic fears. It is difficult to give a 
blueprint on how to attain economic security for masses of 
people in our very complex industrial civilization. But I think 
we know the direction in which some of the answers lie. Ob- 
viously, the problem is too big for any individual or group 
of individuals to handle alone, although they can all do their 
part. Social planning on a nationwide scale—and, if we can 
achieve it, on an international scale—must tackle the prob- 
lem. Here we need all the resources of the social scientists— 
economists, anthropologists, sociologists, political scientists, 
psychologists—all those who have some understanding of how 
society works and who can use their knowledge to make it 
work better. Our social security laws are a step in the right 
direction, for these cannot fail to increase economic security 
and make workers less afraid of competition from men of 
other races and religions. Any solution of the race problem is 
tied to our basic problem of attaining economic security. 

Our political traditions of freedom and equality can also 
be a powerful force in the same direction of economic security. 
The tendency today is to conceive of democracy not only as a 
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political concept but also as an economic one. Men have a 
right to a job as well as a right to a vote. And the revolution- 
ary principle of the equality of men on which the United States 
was founded is still another sharp weapon in the quest for 
security. 


The Role of the Church 


The problem of how an individual can achieve a feeling of 
his own worth and value without having to look down on 
other people is extraordinarily complex, and we have no ex- 
act formula up our sleeve. This issue touches all aspects of 
society, including the church, the home and the school, and 
political institutions. We should like to stress here the role of 
the church in meeting this need. The church has a powerful 
weapon; its ancient concept of the brotherhood of man can 
be today a far reaching and dynamic principle. We think, too, 
that this concept of having a sense of solidarity with other 
men, of identifying oneself with them, of participating in 
society on a basis of equality with one’s fellows, really offers 
far more emotional security than the concept of domination. 
For those who dominate must always live in fear that they 
will be dominated. 

The great religions have likewise all had the function of 
giving man a sense of his own worth. More than ever today 
we need to stress the dignity of man. It would be difficult for 
any one with a strong sense of the dignity of humanity, of the 
value of the individual, to persecute other men because of 
their religion or color. The Nazis who butcher and torture 
millions of innocent men, women and children have lost all 
sense of the essential humanness of man and of his value. 

Further, the church has traditionally had the function of 
stressing that man does not live by bread alone, that man is 
amoral being. And the race problem is not just an economic 
and scientific problem. It is also a moral problem, one of the 
biggest in our time. In giving man a sense of his worth, in 
strengthening and implementing as far as it can the concept 
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of the brotherhood of man, and in increasing man’s moral 
awareness, the church can play a powerful role in diminishing 
both the power of and the need for prejudice. 


Race Problems Not Inevitable 


In discussing the channeling of aggressions and frustrations, 
we think primarily of children, of the home, of the school. 
We have already indicated that frustrations which come from 
unemployment and poverty can be reduced. We know, how- 
ever, that some degree of frustration is inevitable in every- 
one’s life. The mere fact of growing up, of becoming a mem- 
ber of society, entails frustrations: How can we best handle 
these, so that they will not demand a scapegoat? We are now 
beginning to learn that these can be channeled by wise psy- 
chological and educational measures, and even turned to con- 
structive ends. It is within the realm of possibility both to 
reduce frustrations and to meet wisely the inevitable ones, so 
that no minority group need pay the terrible price of being the 
victim. 

As anthropologists, we have tried to examine the race prob- 
lem objectively. Our scientific data tell us that prejudice is 
not based on facts about race, for all our work indicates that 
there are neither superior nor inferior races. Our habit of 
analyzing cultures functionally, of seeing institutions and cus- 
toms as fulfilling needs, teaches us also that it is not sufficient 
to show only the unscientific basis of prejudice, important as 
that is. It is only when we see how prejudices meet needs 
born out of fear and insecurity that we can understand their 
strength and the stubbornness with which they function. But 
as anthropologists we know that there are many ways of 
meeting human needs and that there is nothing inevitable or 
permanent about any one method. Since the Stone Ages man 
has been constantly striving to change and improve the tech- 
niques for meeting his basic needs. Never before have we 
been so rich in knowledge, in material goods, in institutions, 
and in both religious and political traditions which can serve 
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the needs of all men. Prejudice is not the only answer to these 
needs. Race problems are not inevitable. We can attain greater 
economic security through social and political measures and 
so reduce the need for prejudice. We have ever-increasing 
psychological knowledge on how to handle children in both 
the home and the school so that they do not grow up as frus- 
trated and prejudiced adults. We have religion and the church 
which can give man both a sense of his own worth and the 
emotional strength to implement the great moral concept of 
the brotherhood of man which might finally eliminate the 
race problem. 


SIGNIFICANT INTERCULTURAL 
& INTERRACIAL EXPERIMENTS 


A little child shall lead them: 
Hanukkah and Christmas 
by HERBERT L. SEAMANS* 


It has been the custom in many private and public schools 
to sing Christmas carols at that season of the year. Christians, 
both teachers and pupils, are often unaware of the fact that 
the custom gives offense to Jewish parents and leaders and is 
- embarrassing to Jewish children. 

Christians generally do not know that this Holy Season is 
a time of special significance to Jews also. The dominant 
Christian culture has provided few means whereby: Christians 
are informed regarding the customs and traditions of Judaism. 
The result has been that the Jewish festival of Hanukkah, 
which occurs on or near Christmas, has not been included in 
the plans of private, public and Sunday schools. 


«Herbert L. Seamans is the director of the Commission on Educational Organ- 
izations of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
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Hanukkah is the observance of the successful rebellion of 
the Jews over two thousand years ago against a decree of Anti- 
ochus, King of the Syrians, that the Jews must worship Greek 
idols. When the temple in Jerusalem had been cleaned and 
repaired it was ready to be rededicated to God. On the 25th 
day of the Jewish month, Kislev, the gates were thrown open, 
the people came and worshipped and rejoiced. The sacred 
lamp was to be lighted but no oil with the priest's seal was 
available. At last a small boy found a cruse of oil with the 
necessary seal, but it was enough for only one day. It lasted, 
however, eight days and was known as the Miracle of Hanuk- 
kah. The lighting of eight candles placed on the Menorah 
candle holder is symbolic of this tradition and the reestablish- 
ment of temple worship. 


Teachers of the Washington Public School, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, having become acquainted with this historic 
event, decided that a pageant depicting both Christmas and 
Hanukkah would be desirable. A Festival of Lights was writ- 
ten and was presented by children of the sixth grade in De- 
cember, 1943. Part I is “The Jewish Hanukkah”; Part II, 
“The Christian Christmas.” Parents and clergymen were in- 
vited to the first presentation; all gave enthusiastic endorse- 
ment to its continuation. 


Schools in increasing numbers are presenting pageants of 
a similar nature. Schools in Duluth, New York, and other 
cities have done this for a number of years. It would appear 
that a new tradition is being established. 


Miss Rosa M. Bowker, principal of Washington School, and 
her associates have permitted the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews to print “A Festival of Lights” for use 
throughout the nation. Free copies may be secured by writing 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc., 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 16, New York. Production of this 
pageant will be one means of developing appreciative attitudes 
and understanding in the relations of Christians with Jews. 


A little child shall lead them: 


“The Japs ... and the Jews” 
by MILDRED M. EAKIN* 


Recently, in a waiting room, I watched three youngsters 
who sat at a table looking at magazines. Suddenly the smaller 
boy said: ““Here’s a soldier and an airplane. He’s a Jap.” The 
girl said, ‘““No, he’s an American.” The little fellow said: ‘‘Get 
him, soldier. Get the Jap.’ The older boy added, ‘And 
Hitler too.” “And Mussolini,” said the girl. “And the Jews,” 
said the big boy. Then the little fellow started a chant, the 
others joining in: “The Japs, Hitler, Mussolini and the Jews! 
The Japs, Hitler, Mussolini and the Jews!’’t 

This incident is one of the best answers I know to the ques- 
tion, “Why study about the Jews?” Our children are getting 
anti-Christian, anti-democratic education of very specific kinds, 
absorbing it from their environment. And I think that one of 
the main ways of combating it is the way of acquaintance. In 
inter-faith work with week-day, Protestant, church school 
groups in Madison, New Jersey, we are trying to help chil- 
dren to a sane, balanced view of life—to build understanding 
and appreciations which will prevent or allay prejudice. 

We usually start by exploring the Protestant church in which 
the group meets, then extend the exploration to other Protestant 
churches, to the local Catholic church and to one or more 
Jewish synagogues. Visits and interviews are supplemented 
by reading and discussion which add to the information and 
round off the impression. A variety of work projects gives 
further concreteness to the learning process and aids the 
forming or modifying of attitudes. 

Visits to the Catholic church and parochial school are 


“Mildred Moody Eakin is director of the Demonstration School in the Religious 
Education Department of Drew University, author of Getting Acquainted 
with Jewish Neighbors, and co-author of Let’s Think about Our Religion 
and Your Children’s Religion. 

+This story is quoted from the author’s book, Getting Acquainted with Jewish 
Neighbors, Macmillan, New York, 1944. 
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planned for in advance with one of the priests. When we 
atrive he explains symbols, sacraments, confession, vestments, 
etc., in simple language. Our children are always greatly in- 
terested and impressed. Fear of the priest evaporates. Gro- 
tesque ideas of what goes on in the church, and of how nuns 
treat children in the parochial school, are cleared away. 
Appreciations are developed. And an important by-product 
is to make the Protestant children want to know more about 
their own religion, often to increase their loyalty to it. 

At least one visit to a synagogue and a program of our own 
in which a visiting rabbi participates are regular parts of each 
year’s work. We have exchange parties—our children attend 
a Purim party at a synagogue, for instance, and have Jewish 
children as guests at a church party. Nearly every year we at- 
tend a Bar Mitzvah (confirmation) service; adults who ac- 
company the children gain as much of added understanding 
and appreciation as do the boys and girls. Rabbis who visit 
our groups seldom fail to “make a hit.’ Children and grown- 
ups alike seem surprised and delighted to find that these min- 
isters of a strange faith are simply American religious leaders 
of a high-minded and likable type. 

One or more local Jewish children frequently work with us, 
serving as “authorities” when dramatizations of synagogue 
services or Jewish home festivals are being worked up. Other 
Jewish friends are likely to be in the audience when the public 
performance is given. So also are public-school teachers and 
parents of our children. Public school and church school co- 
operate closely—for example, in helping a Jewish child who 
may have had unhappy community experiences to achieve a 
better adjustment. 

Making worship scteens—with pictures expressing values 
which the children have come to see in the several religions— 
is one kind of project at which out groups work zestfully. 
Three such screens are in use in as many church schools in 
our town, to which they have been presented. 

Information tests tell us that each child has more accurate 
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knowledge of other faiths at the end of his study than he had 
at the beginning. Our aim, of course, goes beyond that, and we 
have evidence that we achieve much more in many cases. 


And ye visited me: 


aN Trip to Harlem® ° 
by MAURICE C. CLARK 


Any attempt to better race relations through direct social 
contact sooner or later is bound to run into difficulties. This 
was the case with the young people’s group of a Connecticut 
Congregational Chutch that became interested in minority 
groups. 

The members of the group had made a study of the Japanese- 
American problem. Movies on the subject were shown to the 
church school and other young people’s groups. Finally an 
American girl of Japanese ancestry was brought to speak to all 
departments of the church school. Her gracious and friendly 
spirit instantly won a warm and cordial response. As a result, 
she was invited back to be speaker for the interdenominational 
city-wide youth fellowship conference. 

Encouraged by the results of this venture, our group turned 
to a study of the Negro. Out of this study arose the desire to 
go to New York, less than 100 miles away, meet some young 
people of a Negro church, and together with them see the 
all-colored production “Carmen Jones.” Arrangements were 
made for our group to go to New York on a Friday evening, 
have a church supper with the Harlem young people, stay ovet- 
night in their homes, and then all attend the Saturday matinee 


of “Carmen Jones.” 


*Editors’ Note: This article is not a “success” story so much as a 
case study of the difficulties which a director of young people’s 
work in a Connecticut Congregational Church encountered in at- 
tempting to conduct a simple experiment in interracial education. 
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As soon as the arrangements were completed difficulties 
arose. Nearly all the parents of our thirty young people ob- 
jected. The number of those planning to make the trip 
dwindled. 

As Director of Youth Activities, I spent a minimum of two 
hours in each home discussing the project. None of the parents 
would admit the prejudice that was so obviously determining 
their decisions. They ‘‘wanted the Negro to have a fair chance.” 
“The Negro shouldn’t be kept down.” “Yes, our children 
should have a Christian education, but surely there is some 
other way to learn about Negroes than to associate with them 
socially.” “It’s not that I object to the Negro, for Reverend 
Mr.———_—_——— [the minister of the Harlem church which 
was cooperating in the project} would undoubtedly pick the 
best places possible, but it’s staying overnight in any one’s 
home whom we don’t know.” “It’s not the colored people, it’s 
Harlem; anything can happen there.” “I hear the policemen 
walk the streets two together there, so as to protect each other.” 
“If we were to let our daughter go there we would be obliged 
to let them come here, and I am not willing to have Negzoes 
in my home.” These and many other reactions gave me, if noth- 
ing else, an excellent opportunity to discuss Christian attitudes 
toward other races. 

One thing particularly impressed me. Appealing to Christian 
brotherhood persuaded none; appealing to the value of such 
a move in neutralizing wartime racial tensions persuaded none. 
Many were concerned, however, about the social position in 
which I was placed by having made the plans and then find- 
ing that few of the young people were permitted to go. The 
idea that I might socially “save face” came closer to persuad- 
ing some parents to let their children go than any other con- 
sideration. 

The minister of the church and his wife supported me on 
the issue. They offered to go on the trip. When it became 
known that they too were going, some of the parents were put 
at rest. At least the expedition would be well chaperoned. 


Bearers DPRUEESOCTADSACATONNY ap 

In the meantime, the situation created a furore among people 
not directly concerned. Such statements as these came to the 
ears of the minister: “If this goes through I'll withdraw my 
support from the church.” “Has our minister lost his mind 
to endorse this?” Many felt that the project was disrupting 
the peace and unity of the community, and was bringing critt- 
cism from people in other parts of the city. 

When the church held its bi-monthly cabinet meeting, the 
ptoposed trip to. Harlem was discussed. Several prominent 
church leaders spoke in favor of the venture. One felt that 
rather than being reprimanded, the young people and their 
leaders should be commended for the plan. Another felt that 
in a few years our church would be proud that it had pioneered 
in this radical enterprise. The meeting ended with the unani- 
mous vote of the cabinet to renew the call of their Director of 
Youth Activities for another year. 

The trip itself was something of a compromise. Three boys 
and three girls besides the minister and his wife and myself 
went on Friday to a dinner attended by an equal number of 
Harlem young people. We stayed overnight with them, and 
were joined by five more of our young people on Saturday 
morning. Some of our colored friends gave us a tour of Har- 
lem, and then went with us to see “Carmen Jones.” 

The high point of our trip was the visit back stage after the 
performance. Glenn Bryant and Muriel Rahn, the stars of the 
show, showed real interest in our group and in what we were 
doing. Autographed programs of “Carmen Jones” are the 
cherished possessions of eleven Connecticut young people. 

Out of the experience some real values developed. Genuine 
education was involved for many of the people. A number of 
families, convinced of the worth of the project, defended their 
views spiritedly. Those opposed respected the opinions of those 
who were not, and when the church cabinet approved of the 
trip hostilities waned. The community now lives together hatr- 
moniously, and many feel that the trip and the concomitant 
education were well worth the difficulties involved. 


And ye visited me: 


A Vacation in Vermont 
by A. RITCHIE LOW* 


One day last July something new under the sun happened 
up in old Vermont. Seventy-seven Negro youngsters from 
Harlem in New York City arrived in Burlington, Vermont, 
for a two weeks’ visit in the homes of church members. Most 
of the children were between nine and twelve years of age. 
They came in cooperation with the Abyssinian Baptist Church 
in Harlem, of which the dynamic Negro leader and newly- 
elected member of Congress, Rev. A. Clayton Powell, Jr., is 
pastor. 

The railroad fares for the boys and girls and those of the 
two women leaders, Mrs. Anna Newsome and Mrs. Laura 
Thomas, were paid by the city parish, and the entertainment 
of the party was provided by the white families with whom 
the children lived. They lived in twenty-two towns; not more 
than ten were in any community. Hostesses were provided by 
means of publicity in the Vermont press, and by word sent to 
individual pastors who could be depended upon to be inter- 
ested. There was no trouble in getting enough places for the 
children. Twenty more children could have been placed had 
we had them. 


No one received a cent for doing anything. It was a friendly, 
good will gesture. 

How did it work out? Very well indeed. No untoward in- 
cidents occurred. Most of the youngsters lived on farms, others 
in small villages, and a few in Burlington, our largest city. 
They had a great time feeding the chickens, learning to milk a 
cow, mowing the front lawns, gathering eggs, helping to hitch 


up the old gray mare, and going out to the meadow to fetch 

the cows up the lane at night. 

*A. Ritchie Low is minister of th 
Johnson, Vermont, and origin 
periment. 


e Congregational Community Church in 
ator of the “Vacation in Vermont’’ ex- 
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Children in villages were also well taken care of. Accom- 
panied by local youngsters they had fun at the old swimmin’ 
hole, they were taken berrying, they attended parties arranged 
so as to give them the chance to meet other children of similar 
age. These colored boys and girls sang in the old village 
choirs, tap danced at popular week-night programs, and thor- 
oughly enjoyed themselves. Many also attended vacation church 
schools being conducted in the towns where they were enter- 
tained. : 

This Vermont experiment in interracial friendship has 
worked out so well that plans are already underway for 1945. 
More children are being invited, 125 in all. Again we're co- 
operating with Abyssinian Church in Harlem. 

There has grown up a spirit of fellowship between our 
people and the families of the children. Letters are going back 
and forth. Some Vermonters have been down to Harlem and 


aa 


—James V. Detore 
Burlington Daily News 


At the Burlington, 
Vermont, railroad sta- 
tion Mrs. Basil Lefeur 
looks for the Negro 
child that is to visit 


her family. 


sh 
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become acquainted with the fathers and mothers of the chil- 
dren they entertained. Some of the Negro parents have been 
invited to Vermont; one colored mother and two children 
spent Christmas in a Green Mountain home. 

Could something similar be done elsewhere? I believe so. 
What is needed is not money but inspiration, perspiration and 
persistence. This experiment in race relations could be dupli- 
cated with Negroes, Japanese-Americans, Mexicans or other 
minority groups. It would involve work, but venturing in race 
relations can also mean fun and adventure, making friends, 
and being made alive in a new vital way. 


—James V. Detore 
Burlington Daily News 


Two Negro boys who are on vacation on the farm of J. B. Vaughn, Hinesberg. 
Vermont, help bring in the cows for milking. 


Workers together with Him: 


Interracial Work Camp in Nashville 
by SUSAN and EDWIN CAROTHERS* 


In June, 1944, a group of twenty-two to twenty-five Negro 
and white young people met at Nashville, Tennessee, for 
eight weeks of cooperative living and working. The work 
project of the group was the development of the play- 
ground at the Eighteenth Avenue Youth Center, located in 
an area inhabited partly by Negroes and partly by whites. 
Although the time spent in Tennessee was relatively brief, the 
technique of good will, hard work, and peaceful demonstra- 
tion of living in an inter-denominational and interracial group 
seems significant for the future bettering of race relations in 
tension areas. 


This work camp was one of thirteen sponsored by the Ameti- 
can Friends Service Committee for 1944 and was the first 
_ Negro-white camp of the Friends in the South. Much credit 
should be given to the faculty of Fisk University and other 
Christian workers of Nashville for making such a camp 
possible. 


Workcampers lived on the Fisk University campus near the 
Eighteenth Avenue Youth Center. Men and women lived in 
separate houses but ate meals together, walked to and from 
the project in mixed groups, worked and played together— 
and without thinking of the color of a neighbor's skin. Eight 
campers were from southern states. 


Workcampers tried to ignore Jim Crow laws wherever pos- 
sible. For example, when a camper rode a city bus the usual 
segregation of white and colored people was not observed un- 


*Susan and Edwin Carothers were members of the Nashville Camp. Mr. 
Carothers is preparing to teach in the School of Agriculture and Forestry, 


University of Nanking, China. 
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less the bus driver suggested a change of seat. When such a 
suggestion was made, it was readily accepted without comment 
or argument. By constant disregard of a segregation law, how- 
ever, campers added a little to the abandonment of that law. 


The children of the area near the Youth Center were greatly 
interested in having their playground improved and showed 
much enthusiasm by trying to work. A few white children of 
the community were so curious about the project and the play- 
ground that they were frequent “working” visitors. Four to 
six high-school age white youth came to visit the playground 
—at first to ridicule the campers. But after the volleyball 
court was completed, these young men frequently played vol- 
leyball with the colored youth. 


A white man, passing the playground at the Youth Center 
and seeing the work that was being done, asked a camper 
whether the playground was for Negroes or whites. He was 
told that it was for the people of the community. 

An attempt was made to attend churches which would wel- 
come or tolerate interracial groups. When campers went to 
church—usually two to four at one place—they tried to be 
friendly and at ease. The Nashville churches were just getting 
acquainted with the workcampers when the camp closed. 


Many citizens of Nashville showed great interest in the 
workcampers and wondered why anyone would pay $75 to 
$100 for the privilege of working for nothing. Some of these 
local people—white and colored—helped in quarrying or in 
using a shovel and wheelbarrow on the softball diamond. 
Friendships grew in proportion to the labor expended. 


At the close of the camp, the campers were somewhat proud 
of the improvements at the Youth Center and of their small 
contribution to better human relations in the South. One of 
the great values of the summer came to the campers them- 
selves, however, in that they found a new philosophy or 


strengthened an old one—a philosophy of love and service to 
fellowmen. . 


We... walked unto the House of God in company: 


Fellowship House in Philadelphia 
by MARJORIE PENNY* 


Fellowship House, a venture in understanding, didn’t just 
happen. Long before it was popular to talk about “living to- 
gether in a democracy,” young Philadelphians had made the 
“word become flesh.” 

In January, 1941, armed with buckets, brushes, and hopes 
_ they converged on a conflict neighborhood. 1431 Brown Street 
had been an old fire house, then a coffin factory, and at last 
a hideout for hunted men. The Fellowshippers had neither 
funds, nor furniture, nor coal, nor the prospects of any. Nev- 
ertheless, they made the desolate four stories usable and in- 
teresting. And shortly afterwards they opened its doors as a 
prophecy of the day when all houses would be houses of 
fellowship. 

On Monday nights, Philadelphians of every background meet 
for training lectures in racial and religious problems. Hun- 
dreds graduate each year equipped with practical skills for 
advancing brotherhood. Some work with affiliated agencies: 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the Jewish Community Relations Council, and the like. 
Others elect to enter “discipline” of the House, which entails 
not only training, but generous contributions of money (the 
Fellowshippers own their building and expect to open Houses 
in other conflict areas) and time. Ten to sixty hours of vol- 
unteer work are demanded of each Fellowshipper. 

Fifty Fellcwshippers travel in trios—a Negro, a white 
Christian, and a Jew. During 1944, they addressed thousands 
of people and made many converts. Other Fellowshippers 
write pamphlets, newsletters, and brochures. Every month 
6,000 pieces of Fellowship House literature go through the 
mails. Exhibits by artist members tell the story to countless 
other audiences. 


*Marjorie Penny is the director of Fellowship House. 
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The first interracial church in the country was founded by 
Fellowshippers long before the House began. Since our first 
meetings for worship in 1936, six other experiments have 
been started on the Philadelphia pattern. The superb Fellow- 
ship Choir carries its own message that men of many back- 
grounds can work together and produce harmony. 


Fellowship’s Co-op Council keeps the entire membership 
aware of the “place of race in our changing world.” It makes — 
investigations, does surveys, initiates or cooperates in alert 
programs of other groups and exerts wise pressure methods 
when needed. Business men and women paint, scrub, and dec- 
orate Fellowship House. Devoted churchwomen make it pos- 
sible for over 500 persons to be fed each month. High school 
teachers who believed that teen-age boys and girls might help 
decrease the growing tensions in Philadelphia high schools 
created an amazing “High School Fellowship.’” With the 
blessing of the school system, twenty-four Junior and Senior 
High Schools now have Fellowship Units whose members are 
trained to reduce discrimination within their school communi- 
ties. The methods of the boys and girls are new and fresh, 
sometimes astounding, almost always effective. 


Fellowship House, however, knows that wrong attitudes 
begin long before the school years; consequently it has a 
fast-growing program for children from four to twelve years 
of age called “Arrows.” Games and stories, songs and toys 
teach the children the lesson of brotherhood. A “Doll Library” 
has more than 200 characters each with his or her own story 


to indicate that every race and creed has made valuable con- 
tributions to humanity. 


New experiments are being planned. In the words of an 
African proverb, “The river ran crooked because it ran alone.” 
Fellowshippers know that the only way men can walk the 


straight road toward the Kingdom of God is to learn to walk 
it together. ; 


We... walked unto the House of God in company: 


Interracial Church in San Francisco 
by HOWARD THURMAN* 


The Fellowship Church of All Peoples of San Francisco was 
one year old December 12, 1944. It started as a small neigh- 
borhood venture in interracial religious fellowship, first pro- 
jected by Dr. Alfred Fisk, a Presbyterian clergyman and pro- 
fessor of psychology and philosophy at San Francisco State 
College. Its original name was “The Neighborhood Church.” 
Dr. Fisk secured the interest and the backing of the Board of 
National Missions of the Presbyterian Church through their 
local representative, Dr. Clyde Smith. This support has con- 
tinued to the present time. 


It was Dr. Fisk’s idea that there should be co-pastors, one 
Negro and the other white. The simple structure of organiza- 
tion was also bi-racial. Recently the conception of the church 
has broadened so as to make possible a program that would 
' reach beyond the neighborhood into the total community of 
San Francisco, and to some extent into the nation itself. The 
membership consists of persons who live in various parts of 
the city with a few who come from across the Bay. There is 
also a growing national membership including persons from 
various walks of life who are concerned about the bearing of 
religion upon the processes of democratic living. At present, 
the groups represented in the church include Canadian, Fili- 
pino, Japanese American, Negro and white. 


The growth has not been phenomenal, but the Sunday morn- 
ing attendance is usually in excess of the enrolled member- 
ship. The program includes a small Sunday School that is 
now united temporarily with the Filipino Community Church 
with which there has been an exchange of buildings for Sun- 


*Howard Thurman is dean of the chapel on leave from Howard University, 
and co-pastor of the Fellowship Church, San Francisco. 
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day worship. There is also a Sunday evening group made up 
of service men and young people of college age or older, an 
eight weeks summer Fellowship Camp or Intercultural Work- 
shop and a Saturday Junior Workshop. A Fellowship Supper 
and a Twilight Hour are held monthly. The first features a pro- 
gram with an intercultural emphasis, and the latter “worship 
through the arts.” 


A word of description concerning two of the most recent 
events listed above will give some indication of the scope of 
the undertaking. The December Fellowship Supper used the 
Philippine Islands and their people as the point of focus. 
The Monday night Craft Group did the decorations suggestive 
of the islands, a part of the menu was prepared in the Filt- 
pino manner and the guests of honor were Filipinos. The pro- 
gram consisted of Filipino music, instrumental and vocal, 
rendered by the guests themselves. The main address was 


given by a Filipino lady on the life of women in the Philippine 
Islands. 


The December Twilight Hour was a worship service built 
around 12 Living Madonna Tableaux. Authentic racial types 
were used as follows: American Indian, Negro, White, Fili- 
pino, Mexican, Korean, Chinese, Russian, Japanese, Italian, 
Armenian, and Castilian. 


The church is still in the process of feeling its way; the 
dominant mood continues to be experimental and the hope 
is that it will always be. The organization has not yet crystal- 
lized; the Presbyterian Church gives a sustaining and effective 
sponsorship. No techniques of social action have as yet been 
developed, but most of the vitality of the church has gone 
into the realization of active fellowship across racial lines. 
It is hoped that the church will be increasingly a growing edge 
in the community and not merely another Protestant church. 
Its future depends upon how true it can be to the authentic 


genius of the religion of Jesus and survive as a living organism 
in society. . 


We took... counsel together: 


Institute of Race Relations 
by CHARLES S. JOHNSON* 


An Institute of Race Relations was held for three weeks in 
July, 1944, at Fisk University in Nashville, Tennessee, under 
the sponsorship of the American Missionary Association. Al- 
though the Institute was planned primarily as an intensive 
and practical course of study of the problems and methods 
of dealing with racial situations, it was felt that the Institute 
itself was a technique in race relations. It brought people to- 
gether from different parts of the country, from different oc- 
cupations, different experiences and different racial back- 
grounds to work and have a good time together with a com- 
mon objective. It was with this double purpose of the Institute 
in mind that it was decided to hold it in the South. Many of 
the members had never had contact with the daily life and 
work of a Negro college and some of the members had never 
been in a city which by law segregated the races on its busses 
and streetcars and in its parks and eating places. 

All in all, about 140 individuals came to at least some of 
the lectures, and a large nucleus of about 60 remained for the 
entire period. They included professional workers and stu- 
dents in many fields, including social welfare, labor, religion, 
education, industry and government. For example, among the 
Negro groups were the executive director of the Omaha Ur- 
ban League, a vocational teacher representing an interracial 
committee in a Maryland community, an instructor from Dil- 
lard University, and a USO director. Among the white mem- 
bers were a vocational counselor from Milwaukee, teachers 
from Detroit, a member of the Committee of Racial Equality 
from Chicago, an Episcopal minister from a community in 


*Charles S. Johnson is director of the Department of Social Science of Fisk 
University and of the Race Relations Division of the American Missionary 
Association and author of Patterns of Negro Segregation and To Stem 
This Tide and many other books on race problems. 
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the Deep South, and social workers from several southern 
cities. These people lived on the campus at Fisk in dormi- 
tories and homes, studying together, eating together and en- 
joying their few leisure moments together. They had a chance, 
also, to see and to share in some of the regular activities at 
Fisk in the library, the chapel and the recreation rooms. They 
saw the regular summer students and the uniformed medical 
students at Meharry Medical College going about their daily _ 
routine. They observed and some of them joined with the 
members of an American Friends Service Committee Inter- 
racial Work Camp which was strenuously combining attend- 
ance at the lectures with an eight hour day of manual labor 
improving the grounds and equipment of a nearby community 
center. 

A course of lectures provided the substance which held 
together this varied group and the basis for many friendly 
arguments prolonged into the small hours of the night. Some 
thirty distinguished speakers, Negro and white, delivered an 
average of three two-hour lectures each, covering four general 
fields: (1) race and racial theories; (2) racial aspects of social 
problems; (3) methods, techniques and community planning 
for dealing with racial situations; and (4) the role of per- 
sonal religion in human relations. Through these lecturers 
the members of the Institute were introduced not only to the 
most recent thinking in all these fields, but to men and women 
of both races who have been leaders in the study of problems 
of race and race relations and who, like Lester Granger, 
Arthur Raper, Robert Weaver, Edwin Embree and in fact 
almost the entire list of lecturers, have led and are leading in 
programs of action toward the solution of these problems. 
Through discussion periods, the members were able to dis- 
cuss with these leaders the practical problems which they face 
in their own work, and to develop suggestions out of their 
own experience. 

At the same time that the lectures familiarized the mem- 
bers with the outstanding people in the field, exhibits were 
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atranged of the materials 
which are available as aids in 
carrying out race relations 
programs. Pamphlets and 
posters were exhibited, bibli- 
ographies distributed, and two 
visual exhibits were shown 
during the Institute: the pho- 
tographic exhibit, “The Negro 
in American Life,” prepared 
by the Council Against Intol- 
erance in America; and the 
dramatic ‘Races of Mankind” 
exhibit — prepared by the 
Cranbrook Institute and now 
being citculated through the 
Race Relations Division of the 
American Missionary Associa- 
tion. 

The success of the Institute 
of Race Relations is reflected 
in the decision to make it an 
annual event and in the de- 
velopment of state institutes 
of race relations. Virginia, 
Arkansas and Georgia are 
now planning state institutes 
which will differ from the 
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A PROGRAM FOR THE 
CHURCHES 


The Fellowship of Southern 
Churchmen has suggested* as a pro- 
sram of action for the churches 
that they seek by all effective 
ways to: 

1. End present discriminatory 
legislative and administrative 
policies. 
2. Equalize educational, health, 
recreational and housing facili- 
ties. 
3. Develop economic measures 
calculated to alleviate present in- 
equalities. 
4. Challenge directly the tradi- 
tions which sanction and _ per- 
petuate inequalities by institut- 
ing regular interracial religious 
services, by inclusive interracial 
communion suppers, and by the 
creation of interracial ministerial 
associations. 

5. Place greater emphasis upon 

ethical preaching in which the 

practice of segregation will be 
denounced as one of the great- 
est of present social evils. 

6. Practice “shock therapy” by 

taking the initiative in violations 

of conventional taboos which 
stand in the way of complete 
justice and equality. 


*A conference held by the Fellowship 
of Southern Churchmen in April, 1943, 
at Raleigh, North Carolina, eventuated in 
a program of suggested action, part of 
which is paraphrased above. 


larger institutes in that they are being focused on state and 
local problems. The distribution of the leadership will be one- 
half from within the state, one-fourth from the South, and 
one-fourth from the rest of the country. The Virginia institute 
will be held Match 12-16 in Richmond and the second nation- 
wide institute will be held at Fisk University July 1-21, 1945. 
The institute is a technique which may well be used by church 
and other groups in local communities. The Race Relations 
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Division of the American Missionary Association is willing to 
cooperate in the development of these institute-workshops. 


We took... counsel together: 


National Conference of Christians and Jews 
by JOHN H. ELLIOTT* 


Attacking the problem of prejudice on a broad educational 
front through churches and synagogues, public and parochial 
schools, and hundreds of civic organizations, the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews attempts to bring increased 
cooperation and understanding among Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews in America. Founded in 1928 by Charles Evans 
Hughes, Newton D. Baker and S. Parkes Cadman, it now 
carries on widespread work through 42 regional, state and 
city offices across the land. 

Local organizations or Round Tables exist in 300 communi- 
ties and carry on varied programs to check misunderstanding 
and bitterness often arising among members of the varied re- 
ligious and racial groups. During the month of February 3,000 
communities observe Brotherhood Week, which calls atten- 
tion to the common religious and political ideals that all 
Americans hold, and the necessity of respect, cooperation and 
equal treatment for all those in American life. Plays and 
pageants, motion pictures and Kodachrome slides, are part 
of the methods used in these communities in addition to the 
more usual type of public speeches and addresses. Trios or 
teams composed of minister, priest and rabbi often speak to- 
gether on the common objectives and ideals of the three faiths 
in our democracy. 

The Religious Commission of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews works with the national religious bodies 


*Rev. John H. Elliott is director of the Commission on Religious Organizations 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
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of the three faiths. Twenty Protestant denominations coop- 
erate in the program of interreligious and interracial under- 
standing. The Commission’s Protestant Co-Chairman is Dr. 
Ralph Sockman of New York. It also works with organiza- 
tions such as the Synagogue Council of America, and the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. Last summer the Re- 
ligious Commission sent leaders to 100 youth conferences to 
teach courses on intergroup relations. 

Under the Religious Commission is a committee on Reli- 
gious Education Materials, with Dr. Paul Vieth of Yale 
Divinity School as chairman. This Committee has been instru- 
mental in publishing articles, pamphlets and books bearing 
on interfaith relations, as well as having a strong influence 
on Protestant curriculum materials and church publications. 
Under the chairmanship of Dr. Sidney Weston of Boston, a 
committee is at work to provide for syndication of stories, 
articles and pictures to the entire Protestant press, which has 
a tremendous circulation and influence. 

The Educational Commission of the Conference works 
closely with the American Council on Education and other 
groups of school administrators and teachers, in a broad in- 
tercultural education approach to the problem of prejudice. 
Under the direction of Dr. Howard Wilson of Harvard Uni- 
versity, a committee is at work going over the entire field of 
American school textbooks to discover how religious and 
racial differences are treated. The Commission is preparing a 
manual on intergroup education for the teachers colleges of 
the country in an effort to send into classrooms leaders edu- 
cated in the field of group relations. 

During the past two years the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews has taken to over 500 Army, Navy and 
other military installations of the nation trios of speakers 
who stood before the boys as a team and discussed the ideals 
of cooperation and fair’ play which must be the basis of any 
sound peace or decent community relations. Recently two 
trios made, at the request of the Army commanders, extended 
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trips to military units throughout Alaska and the Aleutians. 
Millions of pieces of literature have been distributed to and 
through the chaplains, and recently trios of minister, priest 
and rabbi have gone to Army hospitals in Florida to take a 
message of cheer and unity to returned soldiers. 


Be ye doers of the word: 


Action Against an Anti-Alien Amendment 
by LEON EARL GRUBAUGH* 


The defeat of the Anti-Alien Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Colorado at the November election is 
another illustration of what can be accomplished in the field 
of Christian social action, when a group of Christian men 
and women—with vision, faith and the courage of their con- 
victions—determine to do something about an un-Christian 
situation or movement. This group of churchmen, before the 
proposal of the Anti-Alien Amendment, had been concerned 
about the treatment of American citizens of Japanese ancestry 
who had been forced to move to Colorado and nearby states, 
or removed by the army to relocation camps. They saw at 
once in a legislative proposal to prohibit the ownership of 
property in Colorado by aliens ineligible to citizenship, an 
effort by a self-interested, self-styled “patriotic” pressure group 
to use wartime hysteria to force an entering wedge of fascist 
discrimination against an unfortunate racial minority. The 
churchmen also saw in the legislative proposal a threat to the 
fundamental principles of Christianity and American democ- 
racy. Understanding the implications of this movement, they 
determined upon what they conceived to be a Christian course 
of action, without regard to questions of expediency, possibil- 
ity of victory, or fear of consequences. 


*Rev. Leon E. Grubaugh is superintendent of the Colorado Congregational 
Conference. 
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As is usually the case in such situations, when these few 
churchmen determined to oppose this un-American and un- 
Christian proposal in the State Legislature in January, 1944, 
they found a goodly company of sound-thinking Senators and 
Representatives who refused to be swept off their feet by 
propaganda of racism under the guise of patriotism. These 
legislators were ready to stand their ground forthe equal 
rights of all men, regardless of race or national origin. They 
were supported by this active minority of churchmen and other 
civic leaders of Denver and vicinity by means of testimony 
at public hearings and pertinent telegrams sent to State Sena- 
tors in the name of the state Council of Churches. This sup- 
port was crucial for the Anti-Alien Amendment proposal was 
defeated by a narrow margin in the State Senate, after hav- 
ing won in the House. 

Stung by this unexpected defeat, the proponents of the 
Amendment then circulated a petition to place the proposal 
on the ballot for referendum at the November election. With- 
out hope of stopping the petition or keeping the proposal from 
the ballot, the group of churchmen who had helped to stem 
the tide in the Legislature nevertheless hastily formed a “Citt- 
zens Emergency Committee” and circulated a statement signed 
by 100 leading citizens in opposition to placing the proposal 
on the ballot. As was expected, however, more than enough 
names were signed to the petitions. It became apparent that 
if the Anti-Alien Amendment were to be defeated a tre- 
mendous campaign must be waged throughout the state by 
the forces of the church to arouse the supporters of American 
democracy, and to give solid backing to those honest and 
courageous legislators who had fought the first fight and won 
the initial victory. 

It seemed to be an almost hopeless cause. The proponents 
of the Amendment appeared to have unlimited financial re- 
sources. They were backed by the Denver Post, by far the most 
widely read newspaper in the state. The emotions of the 
people were being stirred by the American losses in the Pacific 
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theatre of war, and the treatment of American prisoners in 
Japan. The churches were not wholly united themselves. There 
was strong anti-Japanese feeling in many of them, not suffi- 
ciently discriminating to distinguish between military enemies 
and loyal Americans who happened to be born with slant 
eyes. Some prominent churchmen counseled caution. They 
could not afford to enter such a campaign unless there was 
good promise of success. Such an effort might bring internal 
strife or result in financial loss to ecclesiastical organizations. 
However, those few who had joined the issue were convinced 
that, win or lose,.they could not afford to give up the battle. 
With little hope of victory at the polls, they decided that here 
was a chance for education for democracy and racial equality 
without limit or parallel. Here was a front line in the battle 
for a vital democracy and religion which must be held at all 
costs. The issue was red hot, the public interest at fever pitch, 
the issue clear that the principles of democracy and fair play 
were at stake. 

“The Colorado Committee for Fair Play’ was organized 
and later incorporated, and its slogan adopted—‘‘KEEP COL- 
ORADO AMERICAN! VOTE ‘NO’ ON AMENDMENT 
No. 3.” The Colorado Congregational Conference, at its an- 
nual meeting in April, passed a unanimous resolution, pro- 
posed by Robert Colwell, a prominent young layman, oppos- 
ing the Anti-Alien Amendment and pledging the support of 
the Conference toward its defeat. Other church bodies in the 
State followed this lead. The Colorado Council of Churches 
took an active part in the campaign. Civic groups came to the 
support of the cause. The legislators who originally opposed 
the Amendment stood their ground and some actively sup- 
ported the campaign. Prominent educators lent their sponsor- 
ship to the Committee for Fair Play. The President of the 
University of Colorado, R. G. Gustavson, became Honorary 
Chairman. Racial and religious minority groups joined in the 
campaign to a considerable extent, realizing that their rights 
were also at stake. The Denver Y.W.C.A., the Farmers’ 
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Union, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the Civic League, 
‘League of Women Voters, Rocky Mountain News, Pueblo 
Chieftain & Star Journal, and other newspapers, prominent 
social and civic leaders, men and women of common sense and 
sound judgment, members of the armed forces who knew 
something of the principles of democracy for which they were 
fighting—these and many others rallied to the support of the 
Colorado Committee for Fair Play. The result is now known 
to people throughout America and across the world. 


To no one individual or group of individuals can be given 
the credit for the defeat of the Anti-Alien Amendment in 
Colorado. It was the result of a cooperative and determined 
effort of many people and many organizations; but it is safe 
to say that if, at the very beginning, a small group of church- 
men had not seen the vision of what had to be done and been 
willing to organize to get it accomplished, the result might 
have been far different. 


It is no secret in Colorado that the Congregational Churches 
took a strong lead in this piece of social action. Rev. Clark P. 
Garman, the Colorado Conference Minister to the Japanese, 
served as Executive Secretary and Treasurer of the Colorado 
Committee for Fair Play. The Committee’s headquarters were 
at the State Conference Office. The Council for Social Action 
responded to the appeal of the Colorado Conference Superin- 
tendent and gave $500.00 toward the Fair Play Committee's 
budget. Another $500.00 contribution was given to him for 
the same cause by an anonymous Congregational churchman 
and his wife at the General Council at Grand Rapids. The 
next largest church contribution was for $300.00 from the 
Disciples of Christ. Rev. Galen Weaver, pastor and founder 
of the ‘Church at the Crossroads” in Honolulu, was the prin- 
cipal speaker during the intensive campaign waged through- 
out the state in September and October. He served under the 
auspices of the Council for Social Action, which paid his 
expenses while in the state. Although there were many other 
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speakers from various groups and organizations, none spoke 
more effectively. 

The vote was close: a 12,000 majority against the Anti- 
Alien Amendment, in a total civilian vote of 330,000. Some 
feared the soldier vote might overturn the results; but as 
might be expected from Americans who are offering their 
lives in sacrifice for what they conceive to be democratic ideals, 
the soldier vote greatly increased the majority opposed to 
Amendment 3. As one soldier in the South Pacific wrote home 
to a Congregational layman, Senator Edgar Bray, who helped 
lead in the fight: ‘We are fighting the Japs over here; but 
we are counting on you to protect the rights of all, regardless 
of race, in our democracy at home.” 

This is but one victory in a continuing war for the main- 
tenance of the principles of democracy, for racial and re- 
ligious equality, justice and fair play. It is evidence of the 
fact that the Church cannot afford to be silent when Christian 
principles are at stake, and that if Christian men will go “to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty,” the victory will be 
in His hands. 


Agencies That Can Help 


Intercultural Education Workshop, 204 E. 18th St., New York 
Common Council for American U nity, 222 Fourth ae New York 


Council against Intolerance in America, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, 119 ae S7th St., New York 


National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York 


National Association for the Ady 
New York 


Match on Washington Movement, 2084 Seventh Ave., New York 
Southern Regional Council, 710 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
National Negro Congress, 307 Lenox Ave., New York 


ancement of Colored People, 69 Fifth Ave., 
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Books and Pamphlets of 1943 and 1944 


General: 


John H. Elliott, Christian Social Action and Minority Groups. Projects to 
develop understanding and appreciation toward Americans of Negro, 
Jewish and Japanese backgrounds, for all age groups of the local church. 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Free. 


Race Relations: 


Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children of Bondage, American Council on 
Education, Washington, 1943. 

Edwin R. Embree, Brown Americans, The Viking Press, New York, 1943. 

John LaFarge, The Race Question and the Negro, Longmans, New York, 1943. 

Charles Johnson, To Stem This Tide, Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1943. 

A.M. Lee and N. D. Humphrey, Race Riot, The Dryden Press, New York, 
1943. 


~ Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, 2 v. Harpers, New York, 1944. 


Howard W. Odum, Race and Rumors of Race, University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1943. 

Hortense Powdermaker, Probing Our Prejudices, Harpers, 1944. 

Richard Sterner and others, The Negro’s Share; A Study of Income, Consump- 
tion, Housing, and Public Assistance, Harpers, 1943. 
W. Lloyd Warner, Buford H. Junker, and Walter A. Adams, Color and 
Human Nature, American Council on Education, Washington, 1944. 
Carey McWilliams, Prejudice: Japanese-Americans, Symbol of Racial Intol- 
erance, Little, Brown, Boston, 1944. 

W. E. Vickery and S. G. Cole, Intercultural Education in American Schools, 
Harpers, 1943. 

R. M. Maclver (ed.), Group Relations and Group Antagonisms, Harpers, 
1944, 

Charles S. Johnson, Patterns of Negro Segregation, Harpers, 1943. 

Rackham Holt, George Washington Carver, Doubleday, Doran, 1943. 


Interfaith > 


IN NR 


Mildred M. Eakin, Getting Acquainted with Jewish Neighbors, Macmillan, 
1944, 


Periodicals 


Crisis, monthly magazine, published by NAACP. 

Opportunity, monthly magazine, published by National Urban League. 

Southern Frontier, monthly newspaper, published by Southern Regional 
Council. 

Journal of Negro Life and History, published by Association Publishers. 

Journal of Negro Education, published by Howard University, Washington, 


D.C. Quarterly. ‘ 
Journal of Negro Higher Education, published by Johnson C. Smith Uni- 


versity, Charlotte, N.C. } 
Interracial News Service, bi-monthly. Federal Council of Churches. ae 
Journal of Religious Thought, published semiannually by School of Religion, 


Howard University, Washington, D.C. . c 
South Today, edited by Lillian Smith and Paula Snelling, Maxwell, Ga, 


Directory of Programs 


A directory of some of the contemporary programs in interracial and 
intercultural relations to which readers may write for further infor- 


mation: d 
(Programs reported in this issue are marked with asterisk* ) 


I. Race Relations 
A. Community Level 
Interracial Church, San Francisco, Calif., Rev. Howard Thurman, 
1500 Pine St., San Francisco ae 
*Fellowship House, 1431 Brown St., Philadelphia, Marjorie Penny, 
Director 
Interracial Fellowship of Greater New York, c/o Rev. Ralph H. 
Rowse, 564 W. 160th St., New York 
*Rev. A. Ritchie Low, Johnson, Vt. 
Committee of Racial Equality, 6458 Evans Avenue, Chicago 37 
B. Denominational and Interdenominational Level 
Dept. of Race Relations, Federal Council of Churches, George E. 
Haynes, Executive Secretary. (Latest program is the development 
of interracial clinics in industrial communities). 
Commission on the Church and Minority Peoples, Federal Council 
of Churches, Bradford S. Abernathy, Executive Secretary. 
Committee on Resettlement of Japanese Americans, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York. : 
*Fellowship. of Southern Churchmen, Box 577, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Nelle Morton, Secretary 
The American Church Institute for Negroes (A Corporation of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church), 281 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Robert W. Patton, Director 
Society of Friends, Committee on Race Relations, 20 S. 12th St., 
Philadelphia. 
Council for Social Action of the Congreg%tional Christian Churches, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City. Ray Gibbons, Director 
American Missionary Association, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, General Secretary 
II. Interreligious Relations 
A. Community Level 
Weekday Church School, Mildred M. Eakin, Drew Seminary, Madi- 
_son, New Jersey 
*Miss Rosa M. Bowker, Principal, Washington Public School, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia Teacher Training Program, 123 South Broad St., 
Philadelphia 9, Penna. Director, Rev. H. Lewis Cutler 
Interfaith Clergy Council, Freeport, Long Island 
Survey of Jewish Ownership and Control in Our Town,” Geddes 
ee oe 610 Willis Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. Rev. 
ohn H. Blacklidge. i i 
Be Natinedi pews ge. Copies of study available free. 
*National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Everett R. Clinchy, President. ; 
Anti-Defamation League, 1130 North Wells St., Chicago, III. 


